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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 

IT is not far from a year ago that there was begun a 
movement by a few members of the present Senior 
Class toward the formation of an organization to be 
known as The University Society. The prehminary 
steps were taken deliberately, and by slow degrees 
through the Spring and Summer months a nucleus was 
formed for the undertaking. This included some of the 
strongest men on the Faculty, of whom not a few enthu- 
siastically pledged their personal support, as well as 
representatives from the Scientific and Post Graduate 
Departments, while from those who proposed to return 
from '88, and especially from '89, as originating the move, 
were drawn the larger part of those enlisted in its sup- 
port. Preparations were as nearly as possible completed 
before the close of the college year and it was hoped that 
the first weeks of the present term would see a test of its 
practical working power. Of its present state and possi- 
ble future I can speak more intelligibly after a glance at 
the iims and spirit of the movement itself. 

The need of our present literary life which has forced 
VOL. LIV. I 
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itself upon the mind of those who have given its condi- 
tions the most thoughtful and disinterested study, and 
which has overshadowed every other of its exigencies, 
has been that of a definite form of union. Periodical and 
spasmodic outbursts of exultation and lamentation over 
apparent reawakening or dying out of our literary spirit, 
a fact clearly brought out-in our leader of two months ago, 
shows but too clearly that even those who stand before 
the College as the representatives of that spirit either 
look upon our life from widely different standpoints, or 
what is worse, are content with the most superficial 
observation of it. It might, at least, be expected that 
between the editors of and contributors to our publica- 
tions there should exist some degree of sympathetic 
unity ; and that this is altogether lacking it would 
require a very blind pessimism to assert. . Yet it is too 
often sadly true that dignity or indifference permits no 
closer communication between them than the simple 
acceptance or rejection of manuscript, while between the 
members themselves of the different Boards, though there 
is a negative absence of any ill feeling or point of differ- 
ence, there still seems lacking a positive unity of spirit, 
exerting itself in any definite purpose that might run 
through all our college writing. 

Among us, simply as students, all the forces of acciden- 
tal circumstance and rigid college conventionality com- 
bine to draw and hold us apart and the often no more 
than accident of a year's difference in entering college 
may separate those, who, did circumstance unite rather 
than divide them, would enrich each the other in all the 
sympathy of the highest mental and spiritual aspirations. 

Turn from our Academic to our University life. Is 
there a University spirit? Do we feel in our life here, as 
scholars and thinkers, the direct and open influence of 
those who stand for the most mature and best in this 
intellectual life? Our graduate departments seem as 
completely cut off from us, in this respect, as if they were 
parts of another institution, while our Instructors, who by 
their very position should here most guide and influence 
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us, now miss, apart from the class-room and limited per- 
sonal and social relations, any one center, uniting the best 
thought and spirit of the University, through contact 
with which they might touch the springs of its life. 

A man may pass through college to-day without meet- 
ing anything that openly and definitely typifies to him the 
scholarship of the University and stands for that which is 
highest and best in his inner life. It is not natural that 
this should be so. We need, any one of us, to but review 
Our own history to feel how much man needs communion 
with man in the development of his own best nature ; and 
we know that the friendships begun in sympathy with 
that which is outside of and above personality, are those 
which most perfectly grow into all sides of our nature 
and yield the richest fruit. 

It may be urged, nor would we for a moment recede 
from the position, that it is the mission of the Lit, to be 
a center for the literary life of the whole University. But 
the medium of ink and paper can never take the place of 
personal contact, nor can a magazine however high its 
spirit or noble its aims, radiate that warmth of influence 
possible to an earnest body of men with a unity of pur- 
pose and height of aspiration that makes of their organ- 
ization almost a personality, a strong uplifting force 
among us. 

In recognition of the needs and to carry out the aims 
of which I have spoken the plan of the University Society 
was formed. Its name suggests the scope and dignity of 
its purpose. In a word it aimed to form a University 
spirit. It appealed to the best side of our natures. It 
was ideal ; and though we may find in unforeseen circum- 
stances the immediate causes that prevented an attempt 
at this time to realize its idea, the real secret of its pre- 
sent failure lies in that fact. For as yet it has not and 
perhaps for many years it will not come to the light in 
any recognizable form. The College at large is hardly 
ready for it, although of the Faculty many are waiting 
and some are even impatient for the fulfillment of the 
plan. 
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But what is the profit, it may be asked, in the study of 
a dead movement, of a movement that never even once 
took the outward form of life ? If an excuse is necessary 
I will only say that it was due to those who try to find 
and follow any consecutive line of thought in our editor- 
ials that I should have spoken of that to which the leaders 
of the last two numbers have pointed. But it is the spirit 
of this movement, which, however inadequately it has 
been expressed, which indeed it is almost impossible to 
satisfactorily communicate, that not only permits but 
demands this explanation. There is surely something of 
that spirit among us now and may we not hope to see 
from those who had already enlisted in the movement 
and those whom, in its accomplishment, it would certainly 
have embraced, an effort to realize it in the established 
channels of college activity ? If such a sweeping re- 
organization is possible in the Assembly as to thoroughly 
adapt it to the ends for which it was founded, we 
may find there some field for the play of this energy. 
Perhaps from Phi Beta Kappa we may look for some 
more potent influence than the sole ambition which it 
stimulates to possess its glittering badge of scholarship. 

Lastly toward Chi Delta Theta, of which I feel at 
liberty to speak more freely, we may surely look with 
hope. It will, this year, at least repudiate the charge 
that it exists as nothing more than a convenient safeguard 
for the protection of hard-pressed Lit. Boards and as well 
deprive our contempories of a standing subject for well- 
merited invective. Some form of active life is assured for 
it and from its character we may look with confidence 
for some expression of the spirit and a more or less full 
development of the plan of the yet immaterial Univer- 
sity Society. Lewis Sheldon Welch. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 

Oh Golden-rod. along the sunny lea. 
Where vines and creepers drape ihe lichened wall, 
And tinkling sweet and low the waters iall 

And haste their onward course to join ihe sea ; 

Tell, Golden-rod, thai secret tell lo me, 
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Lnvi! S. Hashm. 



NATURE ESSAYS. 

AFTER a North-easter has been driving through a 
valley in the New England hills, sinking your spirits 
as flat as the lodged grain, on the morning of the third 
day hurry into old clothes and onto the nearest ridge to 
watch the wreck of the storm go sweeping over. Patches 
of blue break into the torn clouds as they rush by, trail- 
ing their skirts along the hill-tops, the mists lift from 
the distant mountains, the fresh wind strikes your face. 
Then, if a man, you feel your blood run quicker, your 
head swims as though you had drunk humming ale, and 
you know yourself in full sympathy with nature. A 
narrow path cut in second growth of wood with elders 
shutting jn miniature glades, the sunlight filtering down 
through the maple tops, shining silver on the birch, 
golden on the leaves beneath, will excite the same sensa- 
tion. Sometimes a patch of sorrel gleaming red against 
the dark spruces, the soft brown of waving autumn grass, 
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the drumming of a distant partridge, or a maple grove 
with its broken line of branches over a lemon twilight sky 
will make you feel as much a part of the scene as the 
stone wall you are sitting on. The feeling comes, you 
glory in it, and the next minute it is gone ; then a sense 
of sorrow. How can I crystallize that influence, how 
preserve that picture to carry back to the city ? No 
pencil or brush can catch the glow, the flash of light or 
coloring that so moved you. The camera can show dry 
facts as a botanist can his pressed fern, but not the life. 
What then? I will go to the nature essays, and, while 
reading them by gaslight in a close room miles from the 
valley and the hill, I can see the distant mountains and 
broken clouds, feel the rush of wind upon my cheek. 

Every reading man has his favorite books, collections 
of essays and poems, in all likelihood a mawkish novel or 
two, perhaps fairy tales and children's stories, books that 
at sometime have appealed to him and still hold their 
charm. These he wishes to see unchanged upon his 
shelves, the same old friends that he first met, whether 
they were dressed in calfskin or purple cloth. It galls 
him to draw from the library copies dog-eared and 
thumbed by stranger fingers. So in our nature essays 
let us meet them first in a dress of our own choosing. A 
small sized volume, an iSmo would be the proper shape, 
with stout spring-back and thick linen page, bound in 
half-<;alf and marble paper mottled like the brown thrush's 
egg- * volume such that it would be love at first sight. 
It will have more finish than any binder's hand can give, 
when weather-beaten and marked with stains of heather 
and berry, it shows that, tucked away in pockets with 
cartridges and fly-books, it has been the tried friend and 
companion among country lanes, by singing brooks. 

In this volume I would bind some half-dozen essays, 
two of Lowell's, his "Garden Acquaintance 'I and "A 
Good Word for Winter," the latter a true prose poem. 
Reading this your face tingles with "those nettles of frost" 
driven by the North wind, you hear the beaten snow 
crunch under your feet, see the chimney's blue smoke 
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curling over the heavy-laden trees. Pictures arise of the 
delicate tracery and mosaics on house wails that face the 
South, the gorgeous tropical display of frost^flowers on 
your window-panes after a night of nipping cold. In the 
other you find yourself introduced to all the birds, and 
provided with pass-words to the good-fellowship of 
robins and blackbirds, and feel that you can pipe as good 
a song as any one of them. Cheery old Isaak Walton 
must claim room for some chapters of his "Compleat 
Angler." He is head and heels in love with nature seen 
through the fisherman's eyes, and ties very taking flies 
to his hook. I like to think of Charles Lamb having such 
a fondness for Walton's writing. How he must have 
smiled that genial kindly smile of his at the odd fancies, 
quaint phrases, the seriousness of such advice as " For 
worms there be very many sorts, and these, most of them, 
be particularly good for particular fishes. Now there be 
of lob-worms some called squirrel-tails, which are the 
toughest and live longest in the water; for you are to 
know that a dull worm is like to catch nothing compared 
to a lively, quick, stirring worm." Charles Kingsley has in 
his " Winter Garden " pages with the true ring to them, 
and pushing through the red-stemmed firs, listening to 
the music of their needles he is charming. You feel the 
indescribable something of a thrill that tells that you have 
struck the right metal. Stevenson strikes the same 
chord with a dainty touch in some of his latest essays, 
particularly in "Walking Tours" and "Pan Pipes." It 
is all the more moving when one remembers the invalid 
life of the man to hear him talk with such a breezy 
freshness of out-doors and the delights of tramping. His 
English always pleases. Miss Jewett in her passionless 
pictures sometimes gives us most delicate side-views of 
country life, noticeably so in her " White Heron," as 
Sylvia drives the cow home in the hush of the summer 
twilight. A word recalls to you pictures of the softer 
shades of summer sunsets, the browns and grays that 
follow the brilliant streaks in the western sky, the pale 
light at last fading out ever the furthest hill and dark- 
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ness shutting down. You see again that glimpse of blue 
marked with a few fleecy bars of mackerel sky high up 
above the thick growing pines. Differing from Miss 
Jewett in every point is breezy Christopher North in his 
wild enthusiam for his native Scotch lochs. One can 
scarcely follow in his extravagant flights ; he is fairly 
brimming over with love for that wild country and can- 
not run his pen fast enough to keep pace with those 
Northern streams. 

These are the ways of books that lead us through green 
pastures, by sweet-smelling hedge-rows. Such are some 
nature essays that we should lay by against the long 
winter evenings to quicken the drowsy senses with their 
thoughts of pleasant fields and fair valleys, sunny little 
corners and rushing streams that broaden our life and 
bear us with them out of our narrow channels down to 
the calm sea of nature and hearty love for nature. 

John Crosby. 



LAKE CARIBOU. 

HOW fortunate it is that we possess the faculty of 
looking back on almost any incident or adventure 
of our lives and seeing only the pleasant side. The good 
old times which we so often hear about, like a view 
softened by the haze of distance, lose all the harsh or 
unpleasant outline of nearer inspection and, through the 
vail of years, seem to belong to a veritable "golden age," 
We all have our pleasant remembrances, and from out 
them one perhaps stands forth before the others. There 
is a day which one would wish to live over again, a place 
which one could surely revisit without fear of disenchant- 
ment. 

Such a remembrance often comes to me of a day spent 
on one of the wildest and most beautiful lakes in the 
Canadian woods. We had traveled all a cloudless sum- 
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mer day ; over broad, sunny lakes merry with the loon's 
laugh, through turquoise water set in shores of emerald, 
across shady carries, sweet with the spicy odor of pines 
and cooled by the breath of sparkling brooks, ever finding 
a more perfect sheet of water, or softer slope of wooded 
hills. Then came narrow river-like lakes, black with the 
shadows of overhanging trees, where the silence is never 
broken but by a leaping trout, or by the trumpet call of a 
moose ; on, on, frightening the sheldrake's brood, push- 
ing through the lily pads, until at last we reached the 
long carry to Lake Caribou. 

And it was a long carry. Four miles through woods 
which the sun seldom penetrates, where the moss hangs 
thick above us and the skeleton arras of dead tamaracks 
tear our clothes in vain endeavors to detain us, where 
sharp roots lie in wait for the moccasined foot and stubby 
branches threaten the unwary eye, where, one moment 
we climb through the prickly top of soqie giant fallen 
spruce, the next are wading in icy water while one foot 
clings desperately to a slippery log and the other is 
sounding the depths of despair; until it almost seems as 
if nature herself is arraying her forces against us, as 
invaders of her own chosen retreat. Such is the carry. 
When about half way through it, one feels that he can 
solve the problem, " is life worth living," satisfactorily, 
and in the negative. And then there is that last awful 
mile when each footprint becomes a muddy miniature 
lake, when the pack has turned to lead and mosquitoes 
in clouds madden us with bites that cannot be scratched, 
when — But suddenly the gloom of the forest vanishes, a 
whispering of waters is heard, and, with a glorious burst 
of sunshine, a broad, blue surface appears dimpling with 
a cool breeze. 

We looked from under the swaying limbs of a great 
birch, whose leaves shattered the sunlight into an ever 
changing shower of gold, and saw the tumbling water 
first roll to our feet, and then recede as if inviting us on, 
and, throwing down our packs, we launched the canoes 
and floated out on that dancing, rippHng field of light. 
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On we went from under the lee of the shore, and as with 
a softly undulatory motion the canoe breasted the oncom- 
ing waves, we opened up point after point, bay after bay, 
until at last the entire six-mile expanse lay before us, a 
mass of molten silver held in its cup of deep, dark green. 

On the farther side of the lake we pitched our tent, 
where there was an open piece of woods and a beach of 
white sand which met water so clear that the line of con- 
tact could hardly be distinguished, while near by ran a 
tiny stream, fresh from some forest spring, hurrying to 
lose itself in water as pure, as cold as its own. However, 
the shore with all its charms could not equal the lake in 
loveliness, and we soon set out again on its now placid 
surface. The breeze had died away, " gone down with the 
sun," which was just hiding itself behind the western 
pines, and while the lake was still in bright light the trout 
began to rise. Circle after circle broadened out on the 
water, splash . after splash sounded in the motionless air, 
while the glow on the lake softened, and the gloom spread 
farther and farther out from the forest. But over in the 
east, on the rounded hilltops, the sunshine still lingered. 
There the dark green was almost changed to gold, faintly 
tinted with rose, as two or three fleecy, ensanguined clouds 
sailed over through the fast fading sky. In growing dark- 
ness we returned to camp, whence proceeded the cheerfnl 
ringing sounds of the axe. There the fragrant smoke and 
fire's warmth proved extremely agreeable, and after our 
supper of fried trout we lay there, resting after the work 
of the day, content to look on the crackling fire and listen 
to the forest sounds around us. But when the moon 
showed its perfect circle in the east, we sought the lake 
again. 

The surface was without a ripple, and, as the moon rose 
higher and shone in full majesty, we floated along a broad 
pathway of light, which had no bound but melted into a 
gleaming mist stretching away to the shore, where it 
abruptly terminated at the forest's black, impenetrable 
line. Far behind us glowed a point of light, our camp 
fire, and although it denoted the proximity of man, it in- 
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creased rather than diminished the sense of utter loneli- 
ness which surrounded the beauty of the scene. Indeed, 
as it now shone, now disappeared, it almost seemed a will- 
'o-the-wisp luring us on to destruction somewhere in that 
utter gloom, whence it proceeded. Perfect silence had 
come on land and water at moon-rise, as if all nature had 
paused a moment to admire. Without a word, with a paddle 
scarce stirring the water, as if fearful of breaking an en- 
chantment, we sought the shore. 

Then there was the preparatory warming up by the 
fire, and the bed on soft springy moss under spreading 
birches, where we were lulled to sleep by the scarce heard 
swish of water on the sandy beach, and the sweet, weird 
night-call of the loons, the wildest sound of nature. And 
the start next morning, when the birds were scarce up, over 
that wonderful water, to which the mist was still cHnging, 
under overhanging trees, from whose depths the white- 
throated sparrow was bidding us farewell, away past rocky 
islands and falling brooks to the carry, and the last of Lake 
Caribou. 

That was all. I have seen the lake but once since, and 
then only from under the trees at the end of the carry. 
There its full beauties are not disclosed, but yet I could 
see the same clear, blue waves dancing and sparkHng in 
the sunshine, and the soft cloud-shadows resting lovingly 
on the misty hills. Henry M. Sage. 
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THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 

By the speeding force 

0( a downward course, 

There's a brook that runs lo the sea ; 

But il lingers to lave 

With its wooing wave, 

The root of the old apple-tree. 

There are mountains to see 

From my seat in the tree. 

And the silvery thread of a river. 

That gleams all alight 

When sunbeams are bright, 

And each drop of the stream seems to quiver. 

'Tis oft I recall with Ihe fondesl delight, 

The old apple-tree in m; dreamings ai nigbi. 

And the brook, and the hills, and the river. 

They are dim and far 

As the light of a star. 

The castles I built with such glee ; 

Of my dreams there are few 

Thai have ever come true, 

That I dreamed in Ihe old apple-tree. 

But my all would I give 

For one hour to live, 

Of the days that will never be coming, 

From my leaf- covered lair 

To hear in the glare 

The sound of the bumble-bees humming ; 

To be watching the dust-specks stream by through the air. 

As they play hide and seek 'mongsl (he shadows cast [here. 

And the bumble-bees lo and fro coming, 

Charles Cafnm Marsh. 



THE UNFOLDING OF A LIFE. 

THE lady in the fairy story was raised from the slum- 
ber of a hundred years by the coming of her prince, 
who found her beautiful and young, but it has been re- 
served for one of our own poets to meet love as the restorer 
from a bed of illness, lighting the lamp that had almost 
been extinguished and making it burn more brightly than 
before. 
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Always delicate, at the age of thirty Elizabeth Barrett 
received a cruel shock by the drowning of a favorite 
brother before her own eyes off Torquay bar, and for 
several months hovered on the border-land between life 
and death, hearing always the mournful music of the 
waves beneath her window. When at last she gathered 
strength enough to be taken to her father's house it was 
to accept the lot of a confirmed invalid, brightened only 
by her books and dearest friends. Here, in a darkened 
chamber, she read nearly everything that was worth read- 
ing, studying again her well beloved Greek, and catching 
much of the old Greek fire and directness. Hitherto she 
had published little. An essay in verse after the manner 
of Pope, a translation from the classics, and an obscure 
lyrical drama, this was the sum of her productiveness. 
She now wrote steadily, producing ballads and lyrics 
which to the discerning reader gave signs of all that she 
would be in future years. Her women begin to be of that 
unselfish type she has made us know so well — the kind that 
die for those they love. Even in a " Drama of Exile," 
thus far her most lofty and imaginative effort, we find the 
same intense humanity of womanhood. Eve would have 
Adam slay her and thus blot out the past. Indeed, it seems 
to me that the very faults of the work are oftentimes 
touches which in her later writingsare most highly praised. 
Thus if Satan has not the nobility of the Satan in " Para- 
dise Lost," he has a keenness of mockery quite in keeping 
with nineteenth century discernment. While taunting 
our first parents just outside of Eden, they cry. Begone, 
" or we may curse thee," to which he answers, addressing 
Adam but with eyes on Eve : 

I scarce should fear 

To ivagei such an apple as she plucked, 

Against one riper from the tree of Life, 

Thai she could curse too — as a woman may — 

Smooth in the vowels. 

For that hardest of all disparagement, hardest because it 
cannot be combated, the last two lines might well have 
come from Romney, " friend " and " cousin," 

And yet, despite all this activity of brain, perhaps be- 
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cause of it, I think her life in these days was a very sad 
one, A human soul must not always be driven in upon 
itself, and the face grows pinched and weary under the 
introspection that seclusion breeds. A way of living that 
has grown up under a long course of enforced self-denial 
is not lightly to be put aside, and even when the time has 
passed the soul would still keep up the sacrifice. It is all 
so new and strange — " It cannot be for me," — this is what 
we cry, no doubt giving surest proof that it is heaven-sent. 
It was so with Mrs. Browning, and if to give the romance 
in words above our own be not forbidden, it may best be 
read in her own sonnets, written secretly and put away as if 
too sacred for the world to see, published only after fre- 
quent urgings by her husband. While sorrowing — such 
is the -confession — love came to her : 

Straightway 1 was 'ware 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and diew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in tnaslery while I strove, . . 
'Guess now who holds thee?'—' Death !' I said, but there, 
The silver answer rang . , ' — not Death but Love.' 

Not death but love, yes, that is the keynote of her song, 
but it was very hard to take the gift. She was unworthy ; 
what could she offer in exchange for love like this ? Noth- 
ing that was fair enough, and so would fain have put the 
cup away. She was not cold — 

Bui very poor instead ! 
Ask God who knows ! For frequent tears have tun 
The colors from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 
To give (he same as pillow to thy head. 
Go farther ! Lei it serve (o trample on. 

And though he found favor in her eyes, the stranger came 
very near departing. Not till she learned that it was for no 
mere trick of smiling, but for love's sake only that he lin- 
gered, did his suit recover; and then, with many a loving 
glance behind her toward an angry father who refused his 
blessing, she sailed away to Italy, the land of dreams and 
old-time scholars, there to find it crying for a friend and 
poet. " bella liberty, O belia," rings out her voice from 
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Florence, and year by year liberty grew stronger and more 
beautiful until like the morning sun it filled the land ; and 
then, her wish fulfilled, the wisher passed away. 

This is her story, too familiar almost to be given here, 
were it not that in it lies the secret of what the world has 
deemed her most enduring work. To her, marriage 
brought something more than a mere continuation of her 
former self, it carried her away from her sadder days, 
away from lonely attic chambers with their antique furnish- 
ings, and placed her in the midst of living men and women 
tossing now hither, now thither, upon the sea of life ; nay, 
what is more, it threw her into closest intimacy with one 
whose intellectual greatness is without a question. Not 
that her cloister days were empty or were wholly passed 
in vain. For as Longfellow writes, before we can be orig- 
inal ourselves, we must be well saturated with the orig- 
inality of others, reading much of heroes that preceded 
Agamemnon. Ah, but seed-time cannot last forever, this is 
the point where we shall go astray. When we reflect, that 
before this nearly all her longer poems were on Bible sub- 
jects, treated in the Greek manner, that love came to her 
at an age before which many of our greatest poets have 
attained their fame and died, it seems scarcely rash to 
venture that her novitiate had been long enough. Heroes 
and demigods, virtues and vices, even angels and devils 
have in large measure drifted from our song, and in these 
days he is most a poet who draws nearest to the doubts 
and fears that meet us every hour. It is not easy for us to 
guess under what title she would have addressed posterity 
had she rested all her days a solitary student-singer ; Mil- 
ton's daughter, possibly, but " mother and poet " — we fear 
not. 

From the freighted pages of "Aurora Leigh," in which 
are gathered her most mature thoughts on Art and Life, 
we learn that two things — " Grief and Love "—were left 
her as a legacy ; and if the one brought gold, together the 
other's kindly touch was sorely needed to open up the 
treasure given rarely unto mortal woman. Her life was 
blessed, for it was of mingled joy and sorrow. 

Henry Opdyke, 
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CHIVALRY. 

From out the deep and soulless gloom. 
Thai His own hand could scarce relume. 
A voice was heard, as from a tomb, — 
" For God and her T' 

And straightway In that darksome time, 
The Icloster bells began to chime 
In sweet, rare tones of song sublime, 
" For God and her !" 

Athwart the gloom bright arms flashed ligh 
While on the lance he bore each Icnighl 
Inscribed these magic words of might,— 
■■ For God and her !" 

Then ghastly shadows fled away, 
And through the darkness stole the grey 
Of hope's fair morning, and the day 
For God and her. 

And when at last within its tomb 
The knight had swept the lingering gloom, 
Achilles-like he faced his doom. 
For God and her. 

The knight is gone ; but jet we see 

Within best manhood, beating free. 

The ancient heart of Chivalry, — 

" For God and her !" 



T. W. Bwhann 



A GASCON STORY. 

XTl TELL, Gaspard, cogutn, what makes you so late;" 
VV the young Gascon laughed good-naturedly as 
he took a seat at the table where a couple of his friends 
were drinking red-wine. 

" I took a walk over the cotteaux after mass, and — well, 
one cannot be everywhere at once ; but how many 
dancers there are this Sunday." 

He turned his chair around as he spoke so as to get a 
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better view of what was going on ; it was not the first 
time he had seen it — the four musicians tooting and 
squealing, the pretty peasant girls in their Beamais cos- 
tumes, the couples madly whirling, a waltz or an old-time 
gavotte, with the soft Spanish winds whispering through 
the trees, while over their tops the icy Pyrenees looked 
down and said, " V^n; how hot those people there must 
be !" The young men were cool enough seated under 
the arbor beside the vine-covered house, but how could 
they look on at all this without joining in? Come! Choose 
a partner, there is room lor all here in the garden, but pay 
your money first, three copper sous for the wheezing 
votaries of song, around and around, laughing, gay, out- 
of-breath, — a dash for an unoccupied table, and still 
another half-litre of vin ordinaire ! Not such a profitable 
way to spend Sunday afternoon ; but then, — we are in 
France, ilfaut s'amuser. 

"Half-past iivQ, parbieu, I must walk faster; but it is so 
hot now ; 1 wonder whether Mamette is still waiting for 
me," and Gaspard hummed one of the tunes to which he 
had just been dancing, a merry Provencal air. A little 
cottage, situated on one of the outlying streets of Pan, 
with sweet briars beside the door and a jasmine vine 
growing over one end of it, with a little, sunburned, 
middle-aged woman standing in the door-way, — this was 
what the young man saw as he turned in the gate, 

"Ah ! naughty boy, you are always late now when your 
mother wants you to go to vespers with her ; you, who 
used to get ready with your rosary so long beforehand 
that the neighbors would say to their children, ' Dipicke ! 
why are you not dressed in time as Gaspard always is.'" 
She said this with a sober face, but her eye twinkled ; he, 
meanwhile, was thinking of his last farandoU, and won- 
dering whether he did not dance it better than most of 
the others. Gaspard had decided that everyone must 
belong to one of two classes, conceited people or good- 
natured fools, and he was so much smarter than most 
of his comrades, he could do everything so much better, 
that — welt, after all it is not so very bad to be a little 
3 
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conceited, everybody is that has anything to be conceited 
about. Other people said "yes, he is quite bright, but so 
proud, he is intolerable." Yet his mother idolized him, 
and her affection and pride were constantly saying to each 
other "Go, you must take a back seat, it is my turn now." 
Two mule-drivers in Spanish dress were arguing vio- 
lently just outside the Church ; it was hot, and the wind 
blew the white dust up the street in clouds. Cool and 
dark as the Church seemed on entering it, Gaspard felt a 
sense of rest as he walked up to the holy-water basin and 
piously crossed himself, muttering a prayer. The organ 
was playing softly, while through the dim shadows, full 
on the altar fell the crimson reflection of the rose-window 
at the end of the nave. A stir, a swelling chant from an 
invisible choir in the transept, a procession, priests, 
acolytes, chain-swung censers — and Gaspard rouses from 
the day-dream whither his fancy had led him. Up the 
steps of the lofty pulpit, whose beauty had been marred 
by the barbarous touch of the Renaissance, walked a man 
whom the young would call old, and the old middle-aged. 
He wore a simple brown robe and his head was shaven, 
all but a narrow ring which formed a kind of halo above 
his deep-set eyes and the face of an ascetic. The Francis- 
can stood erect and scanned his audience, then bending 
forward with his hands resting on the pulpit rail, a half- 
smile of conscious power lighted up his face. As he 
began out came ladies' vinaigrettes and then their hand- 
kerchiefs, men crossed themselves to think of their sins ; 
all were moved — ah, who could stand such pleading? 
Gaspard come out with his brain afire. He was pale 
with fright. Men dieu ! If the judgment day came to- 
morrow ? Why have i not consecrated myself to the 
service of my God ? Poor Gaspard, pkcheur ! For the 
first time, perhaps, in his life he began to think for him- 
self and to wonder if the simple every-day religion learnt 
by imitation from his parents was enough for a man. He 
weighed it in the balance of a violently excited mind, and 
with an acute sense of personal fear on the other side, it 
was found wanting. As he walked home with his mother 
he tried to think it over calmly. But no; hurry, you 
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have no time to loose; don't look back! He told her 
briefly his resolve. "Good-bye, Mamette, I am no longer 
going to be a sinner; adieu." For an instant she was 
amazed ; but only for an instant. Ah ! these meridionals, 
how facile they are. "A monk, a Franciscan, I see ; very 
well. But you will leave your studies to visit your 
old mother and walk over the cotteaux with her, «'«■/- 
ce pas?" Yes, sometimes, Oh, yes. It hurt him to part 
from her, but there was something grand about this 
sacrificing everything. No more petty struggles, no 
more skirmishing, but a pitched battle against the powers 
of darkness ; and he felt ready to rush to the foremost 
line. Parbleu, these French, how impulsive they are ! 

Long years passed, years which brought white hairs to 
Mamette and deepened the wrinkles in her face ; but she 
was always the same, digging around her flowers and 
training the vines, polishing the silver, mending the linen 
so carefully, keeping everything neat and bright. But 
there were many times when she would drop her knitting 
to think of her boy and wish that he were with his old 
mother. " I suppose I ought not to want to take him 
from his sacred calling" she would say to herself, "but 
I am growing old ; yes, i feel that I am getting old." 
To be sure, he came to see her quite often, and they 
would talk over old times together and she would tell 
him stories of his childhood, those incidents which are 
treasured and handed down in every family, incidents 
which he had not the faintest remembrance of, but which 
he knew by heart, for had he not heard these same stories 
ever since he used to sit upon his mother's knee P 

Then came the rumors that the Franciscans were to 
be expelled from their monasteries and must follow the 
Jesuits from France. There were anxious months of 
uncertainty and waiting. One morning, quite early, there 
was a sharp knocking at Mamette's door, and when she 
came out, there stood one of the neighbors waiting to 
speak to her. " Bad news, bad news ; alas, the Mayor 
signed the order last night ; the holy brothers are to be 
driven out ; the Government has decreed it ; bear up, 
come with me and you can catch one little sight of your 
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son before he leaves you." Poor Mamette ; with tremu- 
lous hands she put a shawl around her shoulders, for it 
was quite cold in the early morning, and with an aching 
heart she hurried along as fast as she could, which was 
not very fast, poor old soul ! They found an excited 
crowd already beginning to gather around the strong 
iron gates of the monastery, A company of mounted 
gendarmes, magnificent men, all wearing imperials — the 
Old Guard come to life — soon took their station at the 
approaches to the monastery. The crowd swelled con- 
tinually ; how they got past the cordon, no one knew, but 
there they were, wild, gesticulating, threatening — the • 
nucleus of a real French mob. Now the time has come ; 
down the street marched a body of gendarmes ; from 
within could be heard the unisoned chanting of the 
monks; fainter came the sound of their voices as the 
blows of the pick-axes rained faster on the crumbling 
masonry of the walls. "A has le Maire f Vive Us Fran- 
ciscans ! " the blows wfere lost in the wild yells of the 
mob. Old Mamette was leaning against the house oppo- 
site, where it was less crowded ; all her maternal affec- 
tion was overpowering her. "Oh ! my boy, my boy, how 
can I live without you," she was saying, as the outer wall 
gave way with a crash ; now the cells must be broken 
into one by one, and again, as if to shame these rough 
intruders, swelled a Nunc Dimittis. ■ But for an instant the 
the crowd was hushed, for at a window at one end of the 
cloister, appeared the bare head of a monk, while with 
out-stretched hands he asked a blessing upon the people. 
Mamette looked up, " Yes, it is Gaspard ; Oh ! I cannot 
part with him ; how can he hold to his religion, and leave 
his France, leave his mother?" The old woman's eyes 
closed and her neighbor supported her as she fainted 
away. Poor old soul; it was, more than she could bear, 
this parting. 

Two young Englishmen were standing near. " Come, 
shout, the more row the better — vive la R^publique," one 
was saying, "but what is that commotion?" 
" Nothing ; only an old woman has fainted." 
" Bah ! What fools women are," George A. Hurd. . 
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NOTABILIA. 

There exists an organization among us at present 
known as the Yale Assembly, At its advent into our 
college life some twelve months ago, it was greeted with 
that burst of enthusiastic welcome that is naturally called 
out by the revival of the spirit of old and warmly cher- 
ished institutions, it began its career with some degree 
of life and vigor, that seemed to a!ugur hopefully for its 
future. But the hope was very far from being realized. 
Its meetings, as the winter term went on, were less and 
less attended, and the enthusiasm of its members was very 
plainly on the wane. Of the last six meetings of the year 
it is safe to say that a third lacked a business quorum, 
while the initiation of new members from '91 was the 
occasion of the assembling together of something more 
than half of the members elected from that class, who, in, 
their turn, were greeted by perhaps a fifth of the active 
members of the Assembly, 

it is one thing to chronicle this fall and another to dis- 
cover the elements of weakness responsible for it and to 
suggest their remedy. And it may not be for us to cover 
all the causes that have worked together to this result, or 
to give aught but fragmentary suggestions for improve- 
ment. But if the circumstances are once plainly under- 
stood we may look to other quarters for a fuller and more 
detailed discussion. 

To make a privilege cheap is, on general principles, to 
subject it to abuse. If a movement has gained any posi- 
tion whatever among us there are many who are glad to 
be recognized as its supporters, provided that their posi- 
tion requires from them no direct personal effort. Those 
who enter it in this spirit are a drawback to it ; they are 
worse than a dead weight, which it must carry. Every 
member of any organization who is not actively in sympa- 
thy with its purpose and enthusiastic in his devotion, 
helps to deaden the interest of every other member and 
to dampen his enthusiasm. 
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The Constitution of the Assembly in its article on Mem- 
bership, reads as follows : " Any member of any under- 
graduate department of Yale University shall be eligible 
for membership, but, provided that the number of Fresh- 
men shall not exceed twenty-five." This is the only 
limitation in number, while a three-fourths vote of the 
members present is sufficient for an election. With these 
wide-opened doors practically any one could obtain ad- 
mission, and the books of the Assembly contain the names 
of men who entered and were never after seen at the 
meetings, while there are some who have never even 
presented themselves for initiation. While this looseness 
has admitted so many indifferent members, it has also 
kept out many possibly excellent men who have been 
stimulated by no ambition to try for an honor and a priv- 
ilege so cheap. 

There is as well an element of weakness or strength in 
the reputation of an organization entirely apart from its 
intrinsic worth. If the members of the Assembly would 
rigidly restrict their number to a few really worthy men, 
their very appearance of strength would react on them- 
selves, bearing fruit in an effort to maintain that reputation. 

Again, a member's interest in a society is often directly 
in proportion to the amount of time and effort which its 
membership exacts from him. Every one must feel that 
he is essential to the welfare of the whole organization 
and must have invested in that organization enough of 
what he highly values to feel a deep interest in its success. 
The character, also, of the work required is another sub- 
ject for careful thought. In fact, the whole matter needs 
a very close study, and if it is worth our while to continue 
the movement at all, it is worth our while to try to make 
it more effective. 

We will only add to what we have already said on the 
subject of the Lit, medal, by another simple request to all 
writers in our undergraduate departments to consider this 
an occasion for their very best efforts. Essays will be due 
November first. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The graceful curves and traceries bold, 

The mazy lines and dots of gold, 

That deck the creamy surface fair, 

Of Royal Worcester's splendid ware, 

Are but a richly fashioned wiealh. 

Crowning true beauty underneath. 

And so those gems around her neck, 

Diamonds and pearls &nd there a fleck 

Of brightest rainbow, opal's gleam, 

In all their radiance to me seem. 

As if their use was but to show 

Her throat as fair as drifted snow. B. T. 

We are occasionally awakened to a realization of that 

mysterious change ever going on within us, by a difference in 
the aspect of things about us. Especially is this true of scenes 
long familiar and endeared by associations that seem to enfold 
even their least attractive features with a kindly hale. This 
changing of aspect is largely due, no doubt, to that moulding 
into harmony with itself, which attends the presence in our 
lives of any powerful and continued influence. 

As we come back again to college scenes, the mind natural- 
ly reverts to the first impression which they make upon it, and 
wonders at the silent, unnoticeable way in which the veil of 
strangeness that then hung over them, has been drawn aside 
with the passing years, until we have come into such close and 
loving relationship to these scenes, that they seem to be, and 
to have always been, a part of our life. George Eliot thought 
that we could not overestimate the value of an admiration for 
some beautiful spot or region of country, formed and nurtured 
by a loving acquaintance in early life ; and abundant evidences 
can be found in all her works of the rich fruitage of thought 
this influence bore. In a measure, at least, these familiar scenes, 
making an abiding home for our thoughts, around which they 
may cluster and send deep the roots of memories that through 
life will be constantly springing up in beauty and fragrance, 
may serve to supply a need too often sadly felt in the hurried, 
unsettled life of our own land. 

At first thought, it may seem difficult to reconcile that increas- 
ing delicacy of perception which discerns each year new poetry 
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in the curvings of the elm trunks, with the charitable blindness 
that sees only the attractive in old brick walls. But there is 
a beauty that cannot be revealed by distance, and is never seen 
aright save through the refraction of the heart's atmosphere. 
A regret, not entirely unreasonable, must arise in every mind 
touched by the conservatism of poetry, that so many things, 
perhaps not beautiful in themselves, yet deeply imbedded in 
the life and spirit of the place, are now being and must be 
rooted up and cast aside, even though this be recognized as in- 
evitable and preparatory' to the nobler future. The rare power 
of this influence of association, both to refine our perceptions 
and to ennoble and strengthen our heart impulses, though per- 
haps, not often perceived and most difficult to define, should 
render it one of the most highly valued among the charms and 
privileges of our college life. w. h. b. 

So familiar is the discussion of the influences of large 

bodies of immigrants, those tremendous forces which are 
silently moulding our national character, that we are apt to 
overlook how much we are continually giving back to the 
countries from which we draw these immigrants, in the form 
of new life and impulses, carried over by those who return to 
visit the land of their birth. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in Norway, where, among the peasants, hardly a family has 
not some relative in America. In traveling through the coun- 
try one constantly meets with houses well painted,- fences 
built and other improvements made by means of money sent 
back from the new world ; and where the land admits of any- 
thing but hand cultivation American machinery is used. Every 
where are people who speak English, and who are glad to 
welcome a stranger from this far-off land of prosperity. The 
American spirit of democracy has made itself felt here already ; 
brothers and sons have written back accounts of our republi- 
can form of government, till, in many places, instead of the 
Royal ensign, the flag of the Republican Norway floats above 
that of Sweden ; and the desire to separate from Sweden and 
form an independent republic is daily growing more pronoun- 
ced. And how fortunate an outlet for Scandinavian energy 
and perseverance is this land of ours, which stands with arms 
outstretched to receive any such honest workers, and ready to 
amalgamate them with the body of her popnlaton. Were they 
forced to stay in a country which can barely support the 
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sparsely scattered inhabitants which it now holds, and which, 
though possessed of, perhaps, the grandest natural scenery in 
the world, by the very character of that rugged scenery is least 
disposed to yield a sustenance to man, how wasted would be 
their grand persistence in the struggle to make the rocks yield 
forth bread. Once they have set foot here they are Americans 
forever. But despite the immense numbers which are coming 
over, there are still Norwegians left, being trained in the same 
school of thrift ; men who are being influenced by the same 
crags and waves that gave their inspiration to the Vikings, and 
ready like their ancestors to strike out from their fjords to a 
foreign land where they may grow and spread and prosper. 

G. A. H. 

Although the exquisite poems of English literature are 

crowded with pretty conceits with which to polish literary 
thought, with quaint suggestions to our philosophies and with 
superb expressions of feeling, it is rare that we find in them 
the feelings and expressions of our own lives. Seldom do we 
find ourselves unconsciously striving to breathe from our own 
hearts the same strains as the poet. A certain amount of 
anglomania creeps into our literary study ; but with good 
reason. America is still young ; her literature is young ; her 
history brief and her antiquity no more than bric-A-brac. Her 
age busy with earning the necessities of life and hardly be- 
yond the sternness of colonization, has left little idle time for 
dangling with fancy. Yet she has one theme admitting of 
endless variations — Nature. Hers is the purity, the beauty, 
fhe divinity of nature and the thoughts she suggests ; the wild, 
the gorgeous, and the vast are hers also, and the low, mysteri- 
ous moaning of the pines. The country is traced by no Childe 
Harold's pilgrimage; she has no "castled crag of Drachen- 
fels." But her natural scenery, the Ideas of life which inhabit 
each leaf and rock, and the thoughts that are stirred by the 
winds and speak in the rustlings of the leaves foi'm the gems 
of American literature. 

We can often feel an interest kindred to their own in the 
writings of American nature poets. They can help us, for 
often after leaving some striking scene of beauty, when trying 
to communicate our feelings to others, we feel the lack of lite- 
rary ability or a poet's pen to depict the scene with full force 
and beauty. This may even happen with regard to scenes one 
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has often visited or deems he knows by heart. It is a pleasure 
that makes our hearts overflow with delightful recollections if, 
when far distant from the scenery of home, we can read the 
works of one whose life was influenced by the same surround- 
ings as ours. With much fellow-feeling and with eager appre- 
ciation we then follow his thoughts and expressions. In this 
very way the Berkshire Hills claim to be the foster-mother of 
Bryant, our nature poet. It is to these same hills and the 
stalwart stock from which he sprung that Bryant owes his 
cultured Americanism, his sterling patriotism ; and were it 
not that his boyhood was passed among these hills, much of 
the virtue which clusters round his memory would be lost. 
Far from the bustling world of progress, without a jar to 
displace his entranced state, Bryant has written his poetry of 
American natural scenery, the calmness and grandeur of which 
he diffuses over his readers. . So generous and lovable was his 
own nature that his poetry, sympathetic and truthful, recalls 
most vividly to the reader far distant scenes. In them one is 
not bound to contemplate Bryant's thoughts, but instead his 
own thoughts are introduced once more to scenes in which 
they once delighted to muse. There is no selfishness in Bry- 
ant's poetry. It reveals the man, yet is always pondering for 
the reader. Its charm is the way in which it lights up the 
reader's imagination. By the very fascination of the verses is 
the reader made to feel for himself "the pleasure of the path- 
less woods." With his superior mind and talents and by the 
outpouring of his own heart, of which all who love the Berk- 
shires partake in a measure, has he pointed out to them the 
meaning of Byron's lines : 

" I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
r From these our interviews in which I steal 

From all 1 may be, or have been before 
To mingle with the Universe and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yel cannot all conceal." 

H. P. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Yale vs. Princeton, 



At Princeton, June 5. 



Sugg, p 4 

McConker,ss4 
Calhoun, r.f.j 

Noyes, 3b.. .5 



Hunt, c.f 3 

McBride, ib.5 
Walker, l.f ..4 
M'CliDi'k,!bz 



Wagenh't,3b 4 
Durell, r.f...4 

Dana, ib 4 

HutchiVn,I.f4 

King, p 3 

L. Price, SS..3 

W. Price, 2b_3 
Watts, c.f ...3 



Totals 36 9 S iS 6 37 a? 3 Totals 31 i 3 4 3 37 iS i 

SCORE BV INNINGS. 

Ysile 00010041 3—9 



Time of game, 3 hours 1 5 niinutes ; runs earned, Yale 3, Princeton i ; 
first base on errors, Yale 2, Princeton 3 ; first base on called balls, Yale 7 ; 
struck out, Yale 5, Princeton 16 ; left on bases. Yale 6, Princeton 3 ; two 
base hits, Durell ; three base hits, Dann, Noyes ; home runs, Calhoun, 
Hunt ; double play. King, Ames. Dana ; passed balls, Ames I ; wild pilches, 
King 2 ; umpire, Mr. McLean. 



The All 'Round Games 
took place at the Field, June 6. H. L. Williams, '91, was the 
winner, with a. total of 10 points. 



Yale I 
at the Field, June 7. 



Univ. of Pennsylvania, 



M'Clint'k, r.[6 222020 

Hunt, c.f 5 114110 

McBride, ib-s o o o o II 3 
Walker, l.f, .4 3 i 1 3 " O 
Slewari. 2b. .4 11 1020 
Heyworth, p43 34 30 5 

Totals 46 16 16 30 9 17 16 







Seyfert,r.f...5 i 3 a 


000 


Nellins, C...5 i i i 




Hovey, 3b...4 2231 


3 4 1 


McPher'n, ib4 i 1 i i 




Faries, l.f ...4 I I 




McCance, 3b4 i i 






033 


Hanime,c.f..4 0000 





Totals 38 6 12 ij 3 27 30 I 
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Uni 



, of Pa. 



Time of game, % hours 20 minutes; runs earned, Yale 7, U. of P. a ; 
first base on errors, Yale 8, U, of P. 3 ; first base on called balls, Yale 3 ; 
struck out, Yale 3, U. of P. 5 ; left on bases. Yale 5, U. of P. 6 ; two base 
bits, Heyworlh, Hovey ; three base hits, McConkey, Curlis ; home runs, 
Stagg (a). Hunt ; passed bails, Nellins, 2 ; wild pilches, Heyworth i, Curlis 
3 ; umpire, Mr. Kelly. 



YaU'^s. Harvard, 



at Cambridge, June 9. 



A.B. «. tl.T.B. S.B.r.O. A. 


■. 


1.B 


». 


■a. T.B 


S-M-.O. A. B. 


SlBCK, p 4 01 I 13 

McConkey,ss4 000032 


3 


Campbell, ss 4 


2 


I I 


1 I 4 I 




Gallivan, 3b.5 






0400 


Calhoun, r.f .4 i i i 




Boyden, c.f__s 








Noyes, 3b— 4 i i i i 




Henshaw, c .4 






0840 




3 


Wjllard, lb -3 








Hunt.'c.f""'4 J 2 2 " 




Bales, p 4 








McBride. lb 4 I I 1 g 




Knowlton, I.f4 








Stewart, 3b. .3 011103 




Quack'b's, 3b4 
Howlaod, r.f 4 

Totals 37 








Walker, l.f. -3 022100 






7 


S 6 


0011 


Totals. ...34 3 10 10 3 37 30 


9 


t 27 24 2 


Yale 000 


BY INNINGS. 




^ 


0—3 


Harvard i 4 


I I 







0—7 


Time of game, 3 hours 30 minute 




earned runs. H 


rvard I. 


Yaleo; first 



y Stagg 3, by Bates o ; first base on errors, Harvard 5, Yale 
a ; struck out, Harvard 12, Yale 10 ; passed balls, Henshaw i, Dann 3 ; wild 
pitches. Bates 3, Stagg 2 ; two base hit, Howland ; left on bases. Harvard s, 
Yale 4. 



University Foot Ball Meeting 
was held June 8, and the following officers were elected: 
President, C. S. King, '89 ; Vice-president, W. C. Wurtemburg, 
'89 S.; Secretary, G. D. Yeomans, '90 ; Treasurer, E. Tracy, '90. 

Yale 330 Yards Record 
was lowered to zz^ seconds at the Field, June 8th, by C H. 
Sherrill, '89. 



Yak vs. Princeton, 



at the Field, June 16. 
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YAU. 






PKINCETON. 










Stagg. p 4 I I I 


II 


3 


Wagenh't,3b4 3 2 3 


McConker,ss4 2 a a 






Durell. c.f...4 i i 


Calhoun, ib.5 i 2 5 






Dana, ib....5 i a a 


Noyes, 3b. ..5 233 


1 a 3 




King.l.f.&p4 1 I 


DaoD, c 5 334 






Price, ss 4 000 


Hunt, c.f....5 « 2 6 






Young, r.f.&C4 i o 


McBride, ib.s 3 3 4 


1 9 




Ames, c. S p 4 


Walker, l.f-s i i i 






Watts, 2b.„.3 000 


McClintk,r.f 5 2 a 






Mercur, p.. 4 I I I 








l.f., r.f. 


Tola]s....43 15 17 28 


62720 


7 


Totals..., 36 S 7 7 




SCOKB 


BY INNINGS. 


Yale 6 


I I 


00043 


Princeton., 


I 




3 I 



Time of game, 2 hours ; runs earned, Yale 6 ; first base on errors, Yale 6, 
Princeton 5 ; first base on called balls, Yale a, Princeton 3 ; struck out, 
Yale 8, Princeton 10 ; passed balls, Dann i. Young i, Ames s ; left on bases, 
Yale s, Princeton 7 ; two base hits, Calhoun, Dann (a) ; three base hits, Cal- 
houn, McBride, Hunt (a) ; umpire, Mi. McLean. 

Record Breaking. 
At Hamilton Park, June 15, C. H. Sherrill, '89, broke the 
American records for both 125 yards dash and 250 yards dash. 
The time was 15 seconds and 25^ seconds. 

The Deforest Prize Speaking 
occurred in Baltell Chapel, June 22, The programme was as 

follows : 

1. The Forerunners of the Protestant Reformation. Harold Russell Grif- 
fith, Springfield, Mass. 

2. The Historic Altitude of the Church toward New Doctrines in Physical 
Science. Fied Palmer Solley, Orange, N. J. 

3. Tendencies Towards a Centralized Government since the close of the 
Civil War. Orland Sidney Isbell, New Haven. 

4. The Historic Altitude of the Christian Church towards New Doctrines 
in Physical Science. Irving Fishei, New Haven. 

5. Sii Henry Vane, the Younger. Heniy Lewis Stimson, New York City. 

6. The Historic Attitude of the Christian Church toward New Doctrines 
in Physical Science. Harlan Ward Cooley, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Stimson was awarded the prize. 

Tke Yale-Pennsylvania Race 
was rowed at New London, June za, and resulted in an easy 
victory for Yale. Time 21 minutes 19 seconds. 
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Yale vs. Harvard, 
at Cambridge, June 23. 



Stagg, 1 5 

Calhoun, 4 ..5 

Hunt, B,.._.s 
Noyes, S-.-.i ■ 

McConke7,64 
McBride, 3.-4 
McClin(o'lE,9 3 

Walker, 7. ..4 



Campbell, 6-4 
Gallivan, 4.-4 
Boyden. 8.. .4 
Henshaw, 2 .3 1 
Willard, 3. ..a 

Bates, 1 3 ' 

Knowllon, 7.3 

guack'nb's,5 s 
owland, 9 .3 



tNo.4« 



Totals 39 8 13 17 5 27 20 3 Totals 28 o 3 3 i 34 19 6 

SCORE BV I 



Time of game, 2 hours 30 minutes ; earned luns, Yale 6; first base on 
errors, Yale 3, Harvard 2 ; bases on balls, Stagg 3, Bates i ; struck out, Yale 
7, Harvard 12 ; two base hits, Stagg, Calhoun ; three base hit, CalhouD ; 
double play, Bates, Henshaw and G^livan ; umpire, McLean. 

Yale vs. Harvard, 
at the Field, June 26. This game gave the championship for 
the season to Yale. 



Siasg, P.....4 


"■ 


, 


I. a. 


S.B. P.O 


6 


'■ 


Campbell, ss 4 





lb. 




























Hunt, c.f....4 






■s 








Boyden, c.f,. 4 










Noyes, 3b,.. 4 














Henshaw, c. 4 








4 > < 


























McConkej',ss4 
























McBride, ib.3 








1 15 






Knowlton,l.f4 




1 


4 




McClint'k,r,f 3 














guackVs,3b4 
Rowland, t.f 4 










Walker. l.f..3 


u 







• I 

















0300 


Totals.„.33 


5 


6 


" 


4 27 


■9 


3 


Totals 35 


3 


6 


7 


24 14 5 


Yale.... 






„ 


„ 


„ 


5 




^ 




0—5 


Harvard 






° 










000 


3 






0—3 



Time of game. 3 hours 20 minutes ; runs earned, Yale 2 ; first base on 
errors, Yale 3, Harvard 2 ; first base on called balls, Harvard r ; struck out, 
Yale 5, Harvard 4 ; left on base, Yale 3, Harvard 5 ; two base hits, Knowl. 
ton ; three base hit, Hunt ; home run, McClintock ; umpire, Mr. McLean. 

Yale Freshmen vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania Freshmen. 
This race was rowed at New London June 26. Vale won by 
three lengths. Time n minutes 31 seconds. 
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Yale-Harvard 'Varsity Race 
was rowed at New London June 29. Vale won by a quarter 
of a mile, making the unprecedented record of 20 minutes 10 
seconds. The crews rowed as follows ; 



Name. 
R. M. Wilcojt, 
C. O. Gill. 
G. S. Brewsier, 
J. A. Hartwell, 
W. H. Corbin, 
E. A. Stevenson, Capt. 
G. R. Carter, 
S. M, Cross, 

R. Thompson, 
G. W. Woodruff, 
N. James, 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY C 



Name. 
E. C. Storrow, Capt. 
J. B. Markoe, 
P. D. Trafiford, 

B. T. Til ton, 
J. T. Davis. Jr. 

C. E. SchroU, 
J. R. Finlay, 
W. Alexander, 

Average, 
J. E, Whitney, 
G. A. Caq>enter, 
R. S. Gorham, 



I68>* 
98 
165 



Heleht. 
5.08 Ji 
5.07 Ji 
6.00V 



5.08 



HeliU. 

5.o8Ji 



5.IIJC 
5.08 Ji 



The Glee and Banjo Clubs 

are reorganized for the year with the following officers : Uni- 
versity Glee Club — President, Henry M. Sage, '89 ; Business 
Manager, W. L. Armstrong. University Banjo Club — Presi- 
dent, A. S. Cook, '89. Apollo Glee C\\ih— President, R. T. 
Percy, '90 ; Business Manager, A. E. Jenks, '89. Apollo Banjo 
Qiuh— President, C. H. Keogh, '90. 
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Democratic and Republican 
Political Clubs have been formed among the students for the 
purpose of taking an active part in the present presidential 
campaign. 

Freshman Class Officers 
were elected September ai, as follows; Navy — Swayne, '92, 
President; Weyerhaueser, '91 S., Vice-president; Hoyt, '93, and 
Walker, '91 S., Treasurers. Foot-ball Association — Pell, '92, 
President ; Pearce, '91 S., Vice-president ; Sturtevant, '91 S., and 
Kellar, '92, Treasurers. 

Junior Promenade Committee 
was elected from the class of '90, September 25, as follows : 
A. G. McClintock, N. James, H. W. Lee, E. Brooks, J. Crosby, 
G. D. Yeomans, W. A. DeCamp, A. H. Hough, S. Phelps. At 
a subsequent meeting of the committee A. G. McClintock was 
chosen Chairman and S. Phelps Floor-manager. 

Yale vs. N.J. A. C. 
at Bergen Point, September 39. 



Stags, T.S.,c -■-- ° 


0631 
3 14 1 







II 3 

13 
7 »7 30 

•—6 


'^ 


Calhoun. '91, 3b 

Noyes. '89, ss 

Dalzell. '91, p I 

A. McCliniock, '90. c-f 

Daj.'89S.,ib 

N. McClintock, 'gi-l-fo 

Traver, '89 S., r.f 

Poole, '91, 3b I 








las. Reilly, ab.. . 


... 3 


' 








Smilh, lb 


- ' 


« 








Vreden'burg, l.f.. 
Totals 

0300 


... 6 




Totals 3 

Yale 

N.J.A.C... 


2 34 19 B 
SCORE By 





First base on errors, Yale 2. N. J. A, C. 5 ; dtst on called balls, Yale 4, 
N. J. A. C. I ; passed balls, Slagg 4 ; wild pilches, Dalzell 3, Suitner I ; 
struck out, Yale 9, N. J. A. C. 5. 

Yale vs. Wesleyan. 
The first foot ball game of the season was played at the Field 
September 39, resulting in a score of Yale 76, Wesleyan o. 
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Poems. By Rose Terry Cooke. New York : William S.Goltsberger. #1.50. 
The popularity which many of these poems have already gained from their 
first publications in the various magazines does not in ihe least detract from 
the interest which the collection has for us, but rather enhances it, for in 
this we may discern Ihe full heart and deepest nature of the writer, before 
revealed only in single flashes that left us to imagine the greater part. 
True as it is that there can be no genuine poetry which does not take its 
origin from the inmost life of the poet, Mrs. Cooke's poems impress us al 
once with the singular beauty, purily and tenderness of that life, finding 
expression in lines always throbbing with most exquisite feeling, with that 
divine woman's sympathy and noble love which far surpasses passion 
because it has found the harmonies of the soul. Not that her nature is des- 
titute of passion, but it is a passion checfced and disciplined to obedience, 
strengthened now and again into greater power, yet never passing beyond 
its limits. It is a nature which seeks the highest with definite and steady 
purpose and at whatever cost, because it has recognized its own requirement 
of that highest, not to be put off or denied, the true expression, and because 
true the poetic expression, of the finest Ij-pe of our northern womanhood. 

An fceland FishermaH. A Story of Love on Land and Sea. By Pierre Loti. 
Translated from the French by Clara Cadot. New York: William S. 
Gottsbetger. For sale by Judd. 

A land where the gray sea-mists stand ever ready to enfold into their 
nothingness the granite houses of the Breton fisherman, where the odor of 
sea-weed is always in the air,and the sad undertone of the surf beats always 
in the ears ; a sea where the summer sun never yields to night, but strug- 
gles continually to penetrate with a half-light Ihe clouds which the icy 
waters congeal to hide his face; such is the land and such the sea of this 
most deeply pathetic story of love. ' Well might it be said that (he whole 
book is gray ; every description is of silencing fog or furious storm ; every 
Incident one of quiet sadness or passionate agony. Now and again the 
scattered rays of the sun seem on the point of scallering the mist, still we 
hope to see happiness triumph over the pain of waiting, but always the vic- 
tory turns to defeat, and hope is lost again in the beating rain. And when 
at last the sad ending comes it settles down with a darkness impenetrable 
because no hint has been given us of thepossibility of anything beyond. And 
so impregnated have we become with the spirit of the book that we cannot 
even protest, but bow in hopeless submission to (he relentless gloomy spirit 
of the sea which swallows all into its oblivion. 



To the multitude of books for boys which now bewililer one wishing n 
make a selection, we welcome most gladly this, interesting account of oai 

5 
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of the two preeminently great men in our history, written by one who was 

an intimate fnend of President Lincoln, and who has already by his pre- 
vious works established himself as a friend of youthful readers. While to 
the average American boy, Washington perhaps holds the place of national 
hero, there is, in the tale of the early life and frontier struggles of Lincoln, 
material for a slory yielding in interest to none that has ever been written, 
an opportunity which Mr. Brooks has well improved. His biography is full 
of anecdotes of the man, and contains at the same time the history of the 
events of Mr. Lincoln's public life in a simple and delightful i 
altogether such a book as would afford enjoyment and i 
healthy boy. A thorough index in a work of this character deserves remark 
and commendation. 

The Ftderalist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States. 
Reprinted from the original text of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and 
James Madison. Edited by Henry Cabol Lodge. New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $a.oo. For sale by Judd. 

It is a noteworthy commentary on the relative place occupied by the 
Federalists during the first three-quarters of a century after the adoption of 
the Constitution and during the last twenty-hve years, that whereas up to 
1864 twenty-four editions are known to have been issued al intervals never 
greater than ten years, the edition before us is the first published since that 
time. Formerly it was all-important, because up to the time when the 
problems of the period of the civil war became supreme, all the questions 
of national politics were questions of the interpretation of the Constitu- - 
lion, and here the authority of the Federalist was unquestioned. But since 
that time the character of political discussion has wholly changed, and we 
no longer seek to ascertain the original intentions of the framets of the 
Constitution, but rather try lo adjust, as far as possible, to changed condi- 
tions the forms which they bequeathed to us. Mr. Lodge has gone back 
in his text to that of the first edition of 17SS and the newspapers, adding in 
foot-notes any important changes of the later editions, and to it he has pre- 
fixed a careful consideration of the authorship of the letters still under dis- 
pute, al well as a complete bibliography of the Federalist. 

Thi Present Omdiiions ef Ecenomic Stience and the Demand for a Radical 
Change in ill Methods and Aims. By Edward Clark Lunt. A.M. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. For sale by Judd. 
In spite of the somewhat formidable title of this book — one of the " Ques- 
tions of the Day" series— a closer acquaintance finds it by no means so 
belligerent as one would at first suppose. The purpose of the writer is not 
to champion the " New " or " Historical " school of political economy against 
the old, but to show that the two are essentially the same in method, and 
that the former is at most only a criticism of a tendency on the part of the 
latter toward an esaggeialion of the speculative element. After a discus- 
sion of the charges made against the science in general, the essay proceeds 
to a comparison of the two schools, and having failed to discover the fact 
or the necessity of radical change, concludes with the advice that economists 
turn from a useles's warfare on one another to attack the many pressing 
social questions of the day. 
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Cons/itutioHal Hiitary and Political Development of thf United States. By 
Simon Slerne. Fourrh revised edition. New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $i.S5. For sale by judd. 

No beller commentary on Ihe excellence and success of this work could 
be had than the fact thai in the six years thai have elapsed since its publica- 
tion, four editions have been called for. It is with especial interest just at 
this lime of peculiar political activity. Ihat we read the judgment of a writer 
so keen on the events occurring since the first issue of his work, and ((rati- 
fying to notice the improvement which has taken place in many directions, 
where he had indicated imminent dangers. Especially does he commend the 
course of Congress in passing the Inter-State Commerce Act, which he 
regards as "the most important administrative advance taken by the gov. 
ernment. . . to obliterate State authority where State authority has 
proved impoleni and ine^ectual," Every question of present interest is 
discussed in the forty pages of closely printed addenda, and in the appendix 
are given the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, Together with Ivry, The Armada, A Radical IVar Song, 

The Bailie of Monconlour. Songs of Ihe Civil Wat. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by George Scharf, Jr. Knickerbocker Nuggeii Series. New 

York and London -. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The poems included in this collection are too well known to require that 
attention should be drawn to them, but the beautiful setting which they 
receive in the dainty cover and line workmanship of this series, makes it a 
pleasure even to handle the volume. The critics may dispute the right of 
the Lays of Ancient Rome to the title of poems, but for most of us at least 
there is that in them which moves and pleases us, and we are glad to see 
them added to the number of Knickerbocker Nuggetts. 

The Odysiey of Homer. Done into English prose by S. H. Bulcher-and An- 
drew Lang. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.50. 

To one who wishes to obtain a translation of any of Ihe masterpieces of 
classic literature, a choice between two evils is usually open. On the one 
hand there are the bald, mechanical, literal translations, which under pres- 
ent systems of education ihe law of supply and demand has called forth, 
and on the other, the free translations of inaccurate or uncertain scholar- 
ship, which English men — and women — of letters, have produced ever since . 
Surrey's translation of the Aeneid, made before Shakspeare was bom. 
Added to these we have a few — a very few, when compared with the greal 
mass from which they stand apart — where the translator has combined a 
critical knowledge of the language from which he translates with the literary 
ability necessary to throw his work into a literary form. Unsurpassed among 
such works stands the book before us. It combines remarkable care and 
exactness of translation with an expressfon best fitted to convey to us the 
effect of Homer's Greek upon the Greeks, and although we lose the music 
of Ihe verse, and with it half the original beauty, we gain a closeness to its 
spirit second only to that which a reading in Greek gives. 
A Marriage of Shadows, and Other Poems. By Margaret Veley. With Bio- 
graphical Preface by Leslie Stephens. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00 For sale by Judd. 
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One does not have to read many lines in (his little book before finding out 
that it is the work of a true poet. Indeed Mr. Stephens' sympathetic intro- 
duction has already convinced us of this, but there is a rare beauty and 
depth of thought revealed on every page, such as we had not expected to 
find from the shy and unassuming Englishwoman. Hei life was one of sad- 
ness, and her poems spring from her life, for she tells us "All my feelings 
of awe and doubt and wonder, and all my longings to get down to the heart 
of things seem to me to find tar deeper and truer expression in verse. Is 
it that they want to beset lo music in some way? Besides," she adds, 
" I can say in verse what I could not say in prose." The surest possible 
test, this, of a writer's title to the name of poet. A song which sings itself 
is the only one which deserves to be sung at all. Miss Veley is not alto- 
gether unknown to American readers, for a number of her poems have 
appeared in our magaiines. Had her life continued throughanother decade, 
there is every reason to believe she might have seen her power, of which 
she had herself as yet hardly become fully assured, recognized far more 
widely than has ever been the case. Yet she has left with us enough to 
established her claim to a tank among the foremost poets of her time. 

Undim. A Romance, and Lusltam and His Cempaniotis. By De LaMolte 
Fougut Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. Knickerbocker NuggeMs 
Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. |l.oo. For sale 
by Judd. 

This new translation of Fougu6's two masterpieces is on the whole very 
satisfactory. That the translator's strongest effort has been directed towards 
the interpretation and reproduction of the spirit of the original is clear, and 
in this respect the work is very creditable. 1 he style, perhaps, Is more open 
to censure. But this is no doubt owing lo the natural difficulty of trans- 
planting the simple, heartfelt German sentences into our more conventional 
English. Nevertheless the book is very readable and can fairly challenge 
comparison with the older translations. p. s. 

Womsler's Acadimic Dictionary. A New Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, with synonymes and copious tables, exhibiting the 
pronunciation of ancient and modern biographical and geographical 
names. Scripture proper names. Christian names, mythological person- 
ages, abbreviations, phrases and quotations from foreign languages, 
weights, measures, coins, etc. Prepared upon the basis of the latest 
edition of the unabridged dictionary of Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincolt Co. |i.oo For sale by Judd. 
The present edition is a complete revision of the old Worcester's Aca- 
demic Dictionary, In it especial attention has been directed to the etymology 
of words, although not lo the sacrifice of pronunciation and definition, thus 
making it of especial value to the student. The type is good and no pains 
has been spared to make the work as complete as the necessary limits 

Chambers' Eaiyclopadia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New edi- 
tion. Vol. II. Beau-Gency lo Cataract. Philadelphia : J. B. LippincotI 
Co. ts-oo. For sale by Judd. 

The republication of this enlarged and greatly improved edition of a 
standard work of reference has been already noticed in this magazine at the 
time of the appearance of the first volume. Among the articles especially 
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wortbr of notice aie Ihe ones on Bnnis, br Mi. Andfcv L>n$. juid ad Brron. 
by Mt. George SuDlsbaij. A lar^ number of specialists Iutv coalnbuteil 
in their screial depanmenis, vhile wvetal articles on Amerioo subjects 
especially inteicM us. 



The puUicatioD of this preltj' liille stor; in book form will be gt«iMeiJ 
with pleasure bj those who have preriousir become familial wiih it (hiough 
ils first appearance in St. .Viii.^laj, as well as br those who meet with il now 
for the first (imc- Il is, like Ihc inimirable " Liiilc Lord Fauntlen>.T " bv 
the same author, one of those simple child's stories which nuj be read with 
pleasure hj grotm people as well as children. The illusiraiions Tarr con- 
siderably in quality, and while they aie on the whole fait, they cannot in all 
cases be said 10 add especially Co Ihe attractiveness of the book. 

a Salmon River. By Robert Grant. Bos- 

As long as boys' nature remains wbal it is, stories of adventure in c*mp 
and on the water will not tail to be written and fiitd tcaders. An account of 
ft summer's spott in the nnnheastem part of the Province of Quebec, 
such as is here described, musi find its way to Ihe heart ot every true boy to 
ftwaken within him longing desires loexplore the wilderness, and experience 
the delights of salmon-fisbing for himself, and although 10 very few is any- 
thing of the son possible, the mere reading of the story will be sufficient to 
seod the blood with keener tingle through his veins by quickening within 
bim thai instioci of the savage which, it is to be hoped, has not yet been 
emasculated from him. 



Hints /rem a Latnytr, or Ijgal Advice to Mat and Women. A Law-book for 

Everybody. By Edgar A. Spencer. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 
Essays on PracHcal Politics. By Theodore Roosevelt. Questions of the 

Day Series. New York and Loudon : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents. 

For sale by Judd. 
The Sloiy of Mtdia, Babylon and Persia. By Z6nalde A. Ragoyin. New 

York ; G. P. Pomara's Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 
The Story of Turkey. By Slanley Lane-Poole, assisted by E. J .W. Gibb and 

Arthur Gilman. New York : G. P. Puiuaro's Sons. $1.50. For sale by 

Judd. 
History of Ttnneiste. The Making of a Stale. By James Phelan. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 For sale by Judd. 
7 he Centennial of a Rmolution. An Address by a Revolutionist. New York 

and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Sunday School.- Ils Orign, Mission, Methods and Auiiliaries. The 

Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. By H , 

Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 
Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. Boston and New York : Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 
Leibni^s New Essays Coneerning the Human Understanding. A Critical Ei- 

position. By John Dewey, Ph.D. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.35, 
Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. Ill, A'o. 1. Rtforl of Ihe 

Proceeding of the American Historical Associition in Boston and Cambridge, 

May 32-14, 'SSj. By Herbert B. Adams. New York and London : G, 

P. Putnam's Sons, ti.50. For sale by Judd. 
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The Sihir Lock and Othir Sletiei. Cassell's " Rainbow " Series, as cenls. 

For sale by Judd. 
No. iQ State Street. By David Graham Adee. Sunshine Series. New York; 

Cassell & Co. 50 cents. For sale by Judd. 
The Gun-Maker of MoKBw. By Sylvanus Cobb. Jr. Sunshine Series. New 



The Gun. Maker Bf Mbicqib. By Sylvanus Cobb. Jr. Su 
York: Cassell Vfc Co. 10 cents. For sale by Judd. 



IS of the Day. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
a; cents. For sale by Judd, 

Friendly Litters to .American Farmirt and Otheri. By J. S. Moore. Ques- 
tions of the Day. New York and London : G. P. Pulnam's Sons. 25 

American PHsont in the Tenth United Slates Cennu. By Frederick Howard 
Wines. Questions of the Day. New York and London: G. P. Put* 
nam's Sons. 75 cents. Foi sale by Judd. 

The Prtsident't Message, 1SS7. With illustrations by Thomas Nast. New 
York and London ; G. P. Pulnam's Sons. 25 cents. For sale by Judd. 

The Old English Baron. By Ctara Reeve. Casselt's National Librarj. 10 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. From Nov., 1668, to end of Diary. Casseli's 

National Library. 10 cents. 
Plutarch's Lives sf Pyrrhus, Camilltu, Ptlopidat and Marcellus. Casseli's 

National Library. la cents. 
Essays and Tales. By Joseph Addison. Casseli's National Library. 10 

Lives of the English Poets, Addison, Savage, Sioift. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Casseli's National Library. 10 cents. 

Second Part of King Henry IV. By William Sbakspearo. Casseli's National 
Library. 10 cents. 

Essays and Tales. By Richard Steele. Casseli's National Library- 10 cents, 

Marmion. A tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott. Casseli's Na- 
tional Library. 10 cents. 

The Existence of God. By F6nelon. Casseli's National Library. 10 cents. 

The Merry fVives of Windsor. By William Shakspeaie. Casseli's National 

The Schoolmaster. ByRoger Ascham. Casseli's National Library. locents. 
Plutarch's Lives of Dion, Brutus, Artaxerxes, Galia and Olho. Casseli's 

National Library. 10 cents. 
The Brown Stone Boy and other Queer Peofle. By William Henry Bishop. 

Sunshine Series. New York : Cassell 4 Co, 50 cents. 
King Richard II. By William Shakespeare. Casseli's National Library. 

Plata's Crito and Phaedo. Casseli's National Library. 10 cents. 
The Victories of Lave, and other Poems. By Coventry Patmore. Casseli's 
National Library. 10 cents. 
The ICey of Success is a good memory, witbout which the student, 
business man or scientist loses what he gains. Prof. Loisette's wonderful 
discovery enables his pupils 10 learn any book in one reading. Endorsed 
by Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, Hon. W, W. Astor, !ate U. S. 
Minister to Italy, Hon. John Gibson, President Judge 19th Judicial District, 
Penn., Hon. Judah P. Benjamin, the famous jurist, and hundreds of others 
who have all been his pupils. The system is taught by correspondence. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, lOOS at Detroit, and 1900 on return visit 
to Philadelphia. Address Prof. Loisbttg, 137 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for prospectus. 
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The poet's song is slill the same : 

Across the faces of the rain 
A sun-shaft from his quiveiing string, 

Or smile in tears. In hearts of flowers 
The wild hee nestles ; there's a pain 

In notes of wood-birds as they sing. 
His loses never lack a thorn. 

And though the jewels in it flame 
The crown has still its leaden bars. 

And in the halo round a name 
We love are yet a few dim stats. 

All these ! But Singer, in the Bow 
And gurgle of thy mountain stream 

We seem to hear, as in a dream, 
The roar of ocean, see the crest 

Of hooded waves — and in the west 
The flushes of the afterglow 

And promise of a golden morn. 

"What is once done can never be undone," says the proverb, and in a 
sense somewhat restricted the same may be true of speech, particularly that 
speech which, in one way or another, finds itself materialized into printer's 
ink. A few rapid strokes of a pen, a short working of nimble fingers doing 
a kind of systematic disarrangement of the alphabet, and lo \ our words are 
hard and fast in au iron mould, and thence the paper pigeons fly away across 
land and sea; and our words are become history. Happy the man whose 
words are true, happy the singer who finds his song " in the heart of a friend." 
But the liar, and the careless man whose plays with speech — their judgment 
is swift and sure. And here we may be permitted to utter a noble and sig. 
nificant commonplace, namely, that man naturally abominates lying, yes, 
even the practisers of it abominate it. So we find honor among thieves, 
truth within falsehood, pointing the cynic to an optimistic view of human 
nature, an ultimate basis that will bear analysis. 

Now, carelessness of speech is a kind of lying ; a statement with the 
probability either of veracity or untruth— what else is it but a lie? If we 
watch as third party to a polemical duel over politics a discussion of the 
same, we cannot fail to notice a general broadness, a generous ciretessness, 
in the statement of " facts." As we glance over our western exchanges we 
are somewhat surprised to find a certain Wisconsin paper picking up the 
political gauntlet thrown down by a well-meaning but, as our Wisconsin 
friend thinks. Injudicious " Prohibition organ," and deciaring Itself in such 
terms as the following ; " Either he basely, maliciously, and wilUutly lies, 
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or else he doesn't know enough to come in wben il rains." and so forth, in 
much the same strain. Now, such language is careless, and more than thai, 
it is ahusive. As Mi. Matthew Arnold would say, l( is coarse and uncul- 
tured and, like (he work of an inferior tool, its effect is nil because it tears 
and effaces everything to which it is laid. lis attitude is that of an angry 
man who, unbalanced by the weight of some truth he has to utter, geslicu 
tales wildly with eyes blazing and hair disordered, or, in his eagerness to 
convince, shakes his fisl in his opponent's face. However, the opponent is 
not convinced. Men are drawn, not driven by whipping arguments. 

One can very comfortably endure a pointed commonplace. "Common- 
place ! " says TurgSnieif, " I know many excellent commonplaces. ' Order 
and liberty,' there's an immortal commonplace for you !" But a common- 
place uttered with naivety and a deal of bombast — heaven keep us lo our 
own preaching — is, at least, amusing, immortality and all. Thus we are 
told in the September number of a college periodical that the men who have 
" inaugurated and carried on " reforms in history have been men of strong 
character. In one sense this is a commonplace not altogether objectionable 
when rightly viewed. In another sense, and according lo the more modern 
way of thinking, il is not in strict accordance with fact, (he modern view being 
tbatamongcivilized peoples no man is 'inaugurated' the author of radical and 
sustained reform. The man is but (he exponent, the focus of reform the 
point whence glowing coals leap into flame. A great man among us recently 
said : " Great men ! Look over the sea of history and you will find that the 
'great man' is but a chip on its wave-cresl." A little more than that, per- 
haps, for a chip is not only helpless but inactive, and great men — Luther, 
Cromwell, the Sweet Teacher bimself^surely, these were no chips. For 
my own part, I greatly love Turgfenieff's man, who " glowed for what was 
good as quietly and steadily as the lamp before the images of the saints." 
Here is work, " reform," Hfi. with very liltle noise ! 

Another word about the poet ; I always love lo come back to him and feel 
the beat of his great heart, tearful or joyful. I love to think about him. to 
question him, to know him. And as 1 hear him, as I know him, he is one 
whose life is a song — one who muj/sing or die. Music or dissolution, music 
and I'fe ! Casting about for an example, some true example, I find (hat the 
name of Edward Rowland Silt is upon the lips of Yale men to-day, not 
because he was an eminent scholar, not because he was a great teacher, but 
because — because hi sang, he could not otherwise. 

Again it gives us pleasure to call attention to our friend, (he Dartmouth 
Lit., a publication which seems to be the product of a genuine literary 
a(mosphere wherein, perliaps, the spirit of 'John Noman ' walks abroad. 
The July number of the WtsUyan Argus has but just reached us. Its tone 
is far (ruer, clearer, better than we have known before ; in short It is literary. 
If space permitted we would quote a spirited poem from the Round-Table, 
entitled " The Sailing of the Armada." What a pity that the evidence of 
Western collegiate culture should sound no surer note, but forever be spas- 
modic < 

The following poem has a certain maturity about it somewhat beyond the 
average college verse. As we clip we recall a happy time some three years 
'ago, when the author's first college song was a feature of the evening : 
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Two hills Ihere are by a river's side ; 
One valley alone the hills divide. 

On this, wiih its crowd and its siaiely row. 

The march ot the mind is sure and stow ; 
But on yonder hill by the river's side, 
Wlih only a valley's width to divide, 

Where the buildings stand in brave array. 

The mind's in a labyrinth's maze asliay. 

These know the annals of olden lime — 
The rise into power, the reign sublime, 

The king and the kingdom's overthrow — 

The march of the mind is sure and slow. 
But yonder are princes and potentates. 
And pomps and peag;eants and vast estates ; 

Possessions are addedjio every day — 

The mind's in a labyrinth's maze astray. 

Here secrets are read in the stones and stars ; 
Here Reason shut doors of the future unbars ; 

Here pages of old their knowledge bestow — 

The march of the mind is sure and stow ; 
But yonder the miser is guarding — no gold ; 
Each person's an oracle — fate is foretold. 

And fancies and facts are in disarray-^ 
The mind's in a labyrinth's maze astray. 

Friend, dwell with glad heart where, in weal or in woe. 
The march of the mind is sure and slow ; 

And pity the people of whom we say 

The mind's in a labyrinth's maze astray. 

W/i/ej/an Argus. 



In my box there's an envelope square ; 

It is cream- colored, dainty, and neat ; 
About it there lingers an air 

Of Ricksecker, gentle and sweet. 
As my eyes the fine handwriting greet 

My heart with my head runs away, 
Ob ! what, foe pure joy, could compete 

With a letter from Annie or May? 
6 
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How I long to my room to repair ! 

In [he depths of mj study's retreat 
I shall feast with an ecslacy rare 

Like a starveling first suffered lo eal. 
Oh ! how slowly the long rainutea fleet 

As in sight of my ireasure I stay — 
And the bliss of my day is replete 

With a letter from Annie or May ! 

There are pleasures on earth that are fair, 

There is toil without cark or defeat. 
There are times free from sorrow or care. 

Yet they seem but as chaff in the wheat ; 
And the joy of them all is not meet 

For a measure of one happy day 
When I step to (he prosy old 31 tee I 

With a letter from Annie or May. 



O thou Princess. Inspire the maid — 
Thou Princess of " Yea" and of " 

For the longest of toils is repaid 
With a letter from Annie or May 1 



Dartmouli Lit. 



Many thoughts do come and go 

Id the Poet's mind ; 
Blessed are they who truly know 

Brightest thoughts to find. 
Spurning all the dark and low 

For a nobler kind. 

Many fancies see the light 

By the Poet's pen ; 
Blest is he who shows aright 

Life and love for men. 
Waking out of blackest night. 

Joyous hope again. 



I launched my ships on the sea 
In the morning's crimson light ; 

The favoring gales caught their silvery sails 
And wafted them out of sight. 
And my ships they were three. 
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They sailed with laughter and glee, 

My Hopt, my Faith, my Leve .■ 
I've grown old by the shore, yet I watch 

And ask of the stars above 
Of my ships thai were three. 

" Will (hey never come back to me ? 

I'm weary with waiting," I cried. 
" The ocean of years is bitter with tears," 

A voice from the waves replied. 

And my ships they were three. 

Dartmaulk Lit. 



Last night I woke and heard the wind a-sweep, 

And making music in the willow trees. 

And like some happy wandering child, the breeze 
Sang softly to itself, as half asleep 
And ceased, and sang again. Then full of sound 

The great lower clock hung overhead struck three. 

The wind gasped once and died ; the shining sea 
On high was hid, and blackness fell around. 

O fair young soul 1 On thy sweet innocence 
The starry angels smiled. The fragrant breath 

Of heaven seemed singing through thy life ; but whence 
Its beauty we knew not. The knell of death 

At mom was sounded, and ere dawn of day 
The stars were hid, and thou hadel gone away. * 

The Datimeuth, 



" Philip, my king !" From gardens full and fair 
Comes ringing through the morning's burdened air 

This chorused cry from every flower and tree. 

To bait their Homer, passed in majesty 
Beyond the garden's range of waste and wear. 

In other gardens, richer, sweeter, where 
The poor, blind singer sees their beauty rare. 
The blossoms chant, in holy melody, 
" Philip, my king '" 

The mystery of life may none declare. 
And each his lot without complaint must bear. 
O suffering poet ! while the flowers to thee 
Allegiance give, in loving fervor, we. 
Thy half-blind fellows, claim this honest share, 
" Philip, my king !" 

Dartmouth Hi, 
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FROM VERLAINE. 

Thy soul meseems is a fait garden scene. 

Bewitched by masks, who pass in merry wise, 

Fingering the lute and dancing, yet, I ween. 
Half sad beneath their fanciful disguise. 

Although they murmur low in minor modes 

Of love victorious and of life's delight. 
They seem to dread what lite or love forebodes 

And their songs swoon into the calm moonlight. 

The calm moonlight whose sadly lingering kiss 
Stirs the sweet songsters in the trees to dream 

And wakes the water-jets to sobs of bliss, 
The jets that high among the marbles gleam. 

Nassau Lit. 
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RicbmoQd Strap Got No. 1 | 

CIGARETTES. ^ 

Are made from the brighiesi. most deli- fl 

calely flavored and highest cost Gold " 

■.enrjtrown in Virginia. This is the O 

old and nrtglnal hraod of ^ 

Straight Cnt CiRarelles, and was g 

brought out by us in Ibe year 1875. i* 

Smart 0/ Imitating, and obaerve that the riRy ^ 
NAME A? BELOW is on tTtry pBcltage. 

ALLEN U, GINTEB, KannlaotnrwB, S 

RK'HHOND, VIBBINIA. ^ 



SPECIAL % 

FAVOURS I 

THE BEST HIGH-CLASS CIGARETTE. S 

WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. | 

WE HA VE THE LARGEST STOCK OF ^ 

.0 
Easy Chairs, Revolving Chairs, | 

BOOK CASES, DESKS, Etc., ^ 

To tae found in the City. ;§ 

o 

n 

WItlDOW SEATS MADE TO ORDER. -a 

3 

THE BOWDITCH & PRUDDEN CO., | 

104 AND 106 ORANGE ST. ^ 
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Savana^b, Sandford & 60,, 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

I^- ^NT) IMPORTERS, 
16 W. 3Sd street, 

Opposite Fifth Av8. Hotel, NEW YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ <^ Q^^ SHIRT. 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
All the latest London fabrics regularly imported. 



We are offering induoameatB to 
Yale men that no other Lauodrj 
hare ever thought of. We fumiBh 
Boies for Collars aod Cuffs, and 
small Trunks when we have all the 
work. Price, BO cents per dozen, 
DiendiDg included. 

Niagara Custom Laundiif, 

state and Court Sts. 



Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 

Milwaukee Beer. 

M. KAHN & SON, - 3S7 State Street 
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TIiiB i» the first Safety Razor and , 
the only one that han given perfect 
gatigfaction, and is endorsed by : 
many protninent tnen. 

.A. CXjOSE SI3:-A_"VE I 
YALE BEAT HARVARD 

At Base Ball. Foot Ball and the Boat Race, 

Ttoe Star Safety Mai©r 

^£i.^7s :e} V j£i.t<.'X'*i*:^iN-o-. 

Verdict of Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

{An extract taken front hU tale story of "Oae H%mdred Days in Europe") 

" It ie pure good will to m; race which leads me to commend the Star Safbtt 
Kazor to all who travel by land or sea, as well aa to all who stay at home." 

Db. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The STAR SAFETY RAZOR is for sale by aU cutlers and hardware 
dealers, or will be sent, post paid, for |3.00, hy the makers. Try it, and 
you will never again use the old style razor. Address 

UlTFE BKOTHERS, 8 Rudt St., H. I. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared according to ibe direcllons of Prof. E. N. Horsford. 
ESPECIALLr RECOMMENDED FOR 

Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Exhaustion, 
Headache, Tired Brain, 

And all DUtasea arising from Indigestion and Nerve Enhauetioni 

This is not a compounded " patent medicine," but a preparation 
of the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 
system. 

It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic 
for the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees 
with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

Dr. E. W. Hill, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: " An excellent remedy 
for atonic dyspepsia, nervous and general debility, or any low state 
of the system." 

Dr. D. A. Stewart, Winona, Minn., says: "Entire satisfaction in 
cases of perverted digestion, loss of nerve-power, mal-nutrition and 
kindred ailments." 

Dr. G. H. Leach, Cairo, 111., says : " Of great power in dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration." 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

SCUFOSD CBEIOCAL WOSES, FroTldenn, B. I. 



Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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Two Gnat Essentials Tor Sound and BeaQtifol Teetli. 



TKe True nuA Satural Prinaipis foi ClgusiDg und PreserriDB Ibc Ted 
PoUitatDs tbe Enamel is now welcomed by ■ choral of denUstB ud phyiTctaaa In U 
of tbe United Stales und Canada, ai it* periect rsBulta are known. 




FUUi DtoBrliit DnHl Sunlit; of Ni' 
Beat Imported " BmboHed " Quilli, eacb holding one yard mool o[ Flaeal Dental Floas 
SUk. wound for bk al desired. 

This "CDmUnatlon" places alweya within leacb, a superior Quill Tooth Pick, and the 
Denial V\aa Silk, which are greil essentials to promole comfort and prevent decay of the 
teetb.at the ■llctat exp«nae often cent* for a case contalnins one-hilf doien Tooth 
Picks, with »x yards of Silk, so earnestly (dvlsed by every dentist u bi und btttami Ikt 
tHtk a/ltr laline- 
■dilpbii, W. -"M' " 1^ I'D,' ir hlUMl) 11*1, wi:i do mora uwird n/iitlia Ualli ilun all Uit'looOi 



PBIOBS— Tootb Picks. 10 cents per CSH. Felt Polishers. 18 boied. 35 cents. Hold. 
-s for same. In bone, bom or celluloid, Imperishable and aiitactlve, jj cents. For sale 
r all druggists, DC mailed on rscdpt of price, by 

TMB HOBSBT Sl'Va OO,, VTIOA, N. T. 



!!! HURLE & CO.!!! 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

38 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 

(SlIISBjJSffi^ilMSl ffiSlSS 

At Strictly Moderate Prices. 

ZiiheiKLl DtacovLTtt to Tale Men. 
7 
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DEIBEL, 

Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

MDWAMD a. oa.m:x,:ey. 
C E. HART & CO., 

(Successor lo Frisbie & Hart,) 

ORIGIML cm lEA! Ai FISH lARKET, 

POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 

350 and 352 state Street, - New HaTen, Conn. 
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1004 Chapel St. 

Athletic and Sporting Goods, 

SWEATERS, JERSEYS, GAMES, 
««««, \\«'^«V%, ^\««\««i ^MVN.^, 

RegaUtion Athletic ImpUmenta, Ruoiiiiig Shoes, Corks, etc., etc., 
Lttwn Tennis wid Foot BkUs. 

Co-Op. Frloes to any one- 

E. A. EEDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Cliapel Street, 

AnA 182 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANUFAOTDEER OF CHOICB 

lOE OEEAMS AND FETJIT ICES. 
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STUOENTS Will your CARPET WAREROOMS 

A safe and reliable place to buy their 

(;ariets,liMle(|iii]is,Diaierr 

CURTAINS, PRIN&ES, 



ROOM njENISHIN&S &ENEMIIT. 
H. B. PERRY, 

Old CKap&l Str&et, - -ZVeTT- Saven. 

MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Adv book leBned Im one reMlsK. MlDd wandeplBc eared. BvesklM wlikani 

BSIea. WlutllT Bglike ■mPEii.l ayiMMii. Piracy csoaJemncd bi SarreBe 

Gsari. ureat ln4nc«iBenlB M carreBpandtiBee el«M«i. 

Proapectu, wllh opiDlont ofDr. Wm. A. HamiBOBd, Ilie world timsd SpwUlUt In Mind 
'""""•1. Daalel OreeBlMif TkMiBHin, th« pen Psrchaloglat, J. M. Baohleii D.D.. 



F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, - NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which they confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its gruarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, .... ^yj 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small << " " 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chams suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 



^ek S^ood of kll ^ii^d^, 



353 STATE ST. 



H, *. SI 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

26 Center Street, NeiA' Haven, Conn. 
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I QOU> HEDAI^ PABIS, 1818. 



i 303-404-I70-604-332, 

i mdMtoeUrttvhimmbelutdQfaBiUaltn 
! girougAout (At uorid. 

> Joseph Gillott & Sons, Kaw Tork. 



Memorial Tablets: 

/«■ 

Private ami Public Sehaoli, 
ColUges, Libtariei, ChapiU. 
Churchet and PubHc Buildingt, 

MADE OF POLISHED BRASS, MODELED BRONZE, CARVED WOOD. 

Fur Ditipa aitd Estimaln, AddTta 

I fj R I AMR 59 CARMINE STREET. 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 



THE BEST 

mVESTMEKT 

for the Fftrntlj^thf 



WITH on WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 







, 6hlld, m. 
Elsgaoqi 



, Among the anpplementary fentures, original 

with Webster'sUnabridtrBdsnduneqijalprt for 

— loiae uid truatworlhy InformHlion, — 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

givine hrlcf fwLa concerning nesrly lOW* NoMd 

A CAZETTEEr'pJ THE^ 

anSa Vocahulary of tha names of 'Noled 

FICTITIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES. 

The latter is not found In anj other Dictionary. 

Webaler ia SUndard tulhorlly in the Governmenl Printlna Offloe, and with the D. S. 

Saprame Court, it la recommended by thaSliteSupCsorSehooliorSS Stales, and 

b; ttie leading CDllega PretldcnU of the U. B. and Canada. 

Publlahed by G. k C. HERBIAM A CO. , Springfleld, Maes, llliietrated Pamphlet free. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



F, A. Kennedy Go's Celebrated Biscnit. 

All Fi/rst-Class Grocers heep them. 

We recommend the following kinds, which are put up in 
1 and 2 lb. tin boxes : 



Albert Biscuit, 
Beatrice Biscuit, 
Champion Biscuit, 
Cream Wafers, 
Fancjr Graham, 
Graham Waferettes, 
Jockey Club Biscuit, 
Oswego Biscuit, 



Pearl Wafers, 
Thin Water, 
Zephyrettes, 
French Roll Wafers, 
Cocoanut Macaroon, 
Afternoon Tea, 
Oatmeal Waferettes, 
New Eng. Ginger Wafers. 



The above goods are of the best quality, carefully 
and attractively packed. 

A. B. CHASMAR & CO., 

833 BROADWAT, NEW TORK. 

College, Class Day, and Fraiernlty Invitations, Ponraiis, elc. Makers of 
Unique and Aniitic Mbdds, PrognLinmes, Dance Cards and Favors. 
Send Tor oui neir Sample BooL of Statlooery and Engraving. 

COLLEGE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 

BROAD and CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

AMEBICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 

Tgbus :— American plan, - - $3, $8.50 and $4. Baths extra. 
European plan, • • (1, $1.50 and $3. Baths extra. 

L. U. MAL.TBY. 



Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, '^Kangaroo," "Dongola " and Kid 

Top, Hand-sewed Walking Shoes, .... fij-JO 
Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from $3.50 to g.oo 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7.00, g.CM and 10.50 



WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

S-ia and S4e Chapel St. 



''BEERS, the Drng^lst," 



Opposite Colleges. 
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T. a. FRA-TT, 

Represents BROWNING, KING & CO., leading Tailors of New York. 

FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING also furnished, 

when desired, at short notice, 

OFFICE, ROOl >0. 2, 721 CHIPEI STKEET, CORKER OF STiTE, 

> IS MY ■* 

FLORIST 

374 and 376 giatt Strtet. 

pegELEY'g pw p^vEisi peagE, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

OPPOSITE VALE COLLEGE. FRONTING THE GREEN. 

With its addition of a Passenger Elevator, Reading Room 
and Gentlemen's Lavatory, make it one of the most comfort- 
able Hotels in the country. 

BROOKS & CO., 

CB:.AI*EL, come-r STATE ST. 
8 
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THREE MONTHS MORE 

LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZE. 

TtieTB ire 44 eochI uioib oI money to be dliuibuted imong the writers of the 94 b«I thlng^s 
(or WiD« AwAiH. No maDUKilpu will be reeelTed «fUr December m, 18SB. 
Jjudgeti Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Prealdent Angell of Michlgmi UnlverHiy, Mr. Maurice 
ThoBiptoa. 
FOR WHAT? 

Vat eicelleot writing ; the beet tbDught eipressed In the best way. 
FOR WUOU ; 

ected with AmeiidUi scboola (which Includei Brltlih Amertcmn) 



nilu or rellgldiii. The C. L. S. C. is considered ■ school. iIsd ill educs- 
tutioni. College presi ■ 



little ilrl of ten, orher big brother 'or sister of' sliteen, write bright things, we 1 

A? likely u^aot 1 boy who studies In ■"swl ichaDl-hause, In the far West, will csrry off ut 
L. L. Prize. To be sure the Murvurd Annei girls, aiid Wellesley *-ni. Vuar, the Latin 
schoob ind High schools, the vouns men In Yale and Himrd, and MlcMaan Unlverally, 

shines. 

WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT. 

and pithy saying, a humorous trifle, aliappy'hlt— a'bll of description, nature, unaffected. 

apt and adequate, stands as good a chance to get a prize as the most ambitions performance. 

Anything imporunt to Americans tliat people are tailiing about. Pickup yournewspapet. 



President of the Unfted States, of the Vice-President, of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the Secretary of State, of the Secretuy of War. of the SecreUty of the Navy, of the Post- 
master General, of ■ Representative, of a Senator. Each of these nine articles must be 

thlrty-Gvelo forty Ihousaod words, or short atories of indlriduai eiperlences, are alike 

two opinions and great Gonfiiaion. S/utll a pupil Mftak tip. or nul, wlirtt a ttackcr rtgutili 
Iht ickiiol to tn/erK kirn b/ Iki aulhBr of a ^IpabU dtidt Ii il kanorailt or diskonorabit 
toltltt This IS one of the subjects on which prize essays are Invited both from instructors 
and pupils. 

We want a good, bright plan for a Weekly News Class in the Grammar and High Schools, 
with Ihe use of maps. We want a good practical article 00 -'The Use of the Newspaper in 
School." We want a good helpful article showing our young falliB how 10 use the tlhraties 
in connection with their studies. Probably this class of manuscripts must come from the 
teachers Instead of the pupils. 

For pardculaTS about the competition, amount of each prize (the whole sum set aside for 
dIstilbutlOD Is ti.ooo). how to scad manuscripts, and for previous hints, gel Ihe June, July, 

b. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Man. 



LOTHROP 

LITERATURE 

PRIZES 



93,000.00, 

94 Prizes, 
to teachers, 
to pupils, 
long SI8S., 
■bort n8§., 
any subject. 



t which giving full par- 



only subject and treatment must be suited to Wide Awake, copy of whic 
llcuUrs IS sent for so cents, postpaid, (lio for new volume. June— Nov. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 

Thi timt/oT stnding MS. is txlttidtd to Die, itl. 
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AMATEUR OR Professional ? 

Serious Question in ATHLETICS. 

All the Same in' PHOTOGRAPHY ! 

BOTH BUY or 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 

BEST TO BOTH. 

Forty-five Years Establisked in this Line of Business. 
PATENT SATCHEL DETECTIVE, Etc., Etc. 

SEND FOR OATALOOUE. 

891 BROAD'WAY. - - NEVy YORK. 
inVALUABLE TO ALL WHO KEEP SCRAP-BOOKS. 

American Notes and Queries 



NOTBS on quaint and ourii 

((CSRIBS— L-ltarary, Histortoal, eto., anawered. 

DISCVS8ION8 or moot points. 

PRIZE iiUESTIONS, for the best answers lo which ome thou- 
sand dollars is offered. 

WEEKLT— $3.00 per year. 10c. per number. 

WM. S. WALSH. - 819 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 

H. 6. ARMSTRONG & CO. 

89-91 ORANGE STEEET, 

Keep in stock a large assortment of 

CarpetSj Rngs and, 2J.ats, 

FURNITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Window Shades^ Window and Door Draperies, 

And emTthing requisite to fomiehing Students' rooms, to which 

the^ invite your inspection. 

A. Co-oper€iHve IHacownt allowed. 
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DANIEL E>. YOUNIANS, 



JC^ 



ATTER, 

MieHo Foii 180 BROAOWAV, 

LINCOLN Behnett d) Co., 719 BROADWAY, 

Henry Heath, 1107 BROADWAY, 
VH3T0R, Jay dfc Co., 

MARTIN'S ENGLISH UMBRELLAS. 



PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YOEK, 

CHA-RLES REED, 

Wholesale and Reuil Dealer in 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, Lobsters, etc. 

ConMei^ed by Telephone. 

H. W. SMITH, Manager. 

59 Church Street, - • opposite Post Office. 

0. J. MBTZGER, 

Groceries, Delicacies, Wines, Englisli Ale, 

PORTER AND QINQER ALE, 

Imported Mineral Waters, Cigars, Fruit, &c. 
466 State Street, - - New HeTen, Oeim, 
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J A. IvC E S -W. B K. I ISr E 

GSbiiEeE eumfniEi; 

GENTS' FUKNISHING GOODS 

A good line of English Sweaters, Tights, Jerseys, 
Foot Ball Jackets and Pants; also, measurements 
taken for Foot Bali and Polo Clubs. 

1006 CHAPEL STREET. 




GEO. F. GUNDELSHEIMER, 



Fall I Winter Goods 

Suitings and Overcoatings constantly arriving. 
No. 1073 Chapel St. (cor. High). 



NEW HAVEN, - 



- CONN. 



THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The Supper Question, which has vexed so many committees, 
was successfully met by 

Xj. if. 3vi:..a.zzetti, 

Sat**** t* fisU m»*»**st*»i- 

Who supplied S^'t famous Junior Prominadt. 3S'i Stnicr Premenadi, and 

has the best equipments for fine catering work of any house 

within reach of Nevr Haven. Estimates furnished. 



soy SIXTH AVE., 



INETV YOlfclC. 
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